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PREFACE 



This draft copy of an instructional program model for the trainable 
mentally retarded represents the cooperative efforts of many Wisconsin special 
educators at both the state and local levels. It is not an esoteric document; 
rather it is intended to serve ai? a suggested framework upon which programs can 
be built. 

Our staff appreciates the assistance we have received and commends the 
participants for their dedication to a most difficult » thou{^ necessary » task. 
We sincerely hope that the further development and refinement of this model will 
involve the same mutual efforts. We ask all who use it to tell us how it works 
and to give us suggestions for its improvement. Let us hear from you. 



John Melcher 

Administrator » Division for Handicapped Children 
Assistant Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 

Over the yemrt^ Wisconsin has been fortunate In the cooperative 
effort extended by special educators t parents ^ end other individuals in 
seeking now ways of expanding quality education services to handicapped 
children. The following represent an additional cooperative effort: 
the first stage in the deyelopnent of an instructional program «odel 
with emphasis on total public school progriuMlng for trainable mentally 
retarded learners • 

For purposes of this model » Trainable Mentally Retarded refers to an 
educational classification used to describe those individuals who fall 
in the AAMD classification of severely and profoundly retarded and those 
moderately reUrded or developmenUlly disabled individuals who generally 
would not profit from learning in an instructional program for the 
educable mentally retarded » but who demonstrate potentialities for l<iarning 
of 1) self •care skiUSt 2) adjustment to home or neighborhood ^ and 3) economic 
usefulness in the home, a sheltered workshop^ or an institution.^ 

As with the development of this model » it is anticipated that refine-^ 
mentt modification^ and extension from the model to a coqilete instructional 
program will also involve the same mutual efforts. This model can serve 
as an ii^ettts to state and local program efforts to complete an instructional 
program which will have assessment t instructiont pupil growth^ and accounts- 
ability as related components • 

The position taken by the State of Wisconsin broadens the viewpoint of 
the term "education" to suggest that ary type of training or teaching which 
enables the Individual to more fully utilise his potential is ^education. 

-— ^ 

^For definitions of the AAMD classifications and other classifications for 
mental retardation the reader referred to the Tentative Glossary for 
BASIC LIFE FUNCTIONS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODEL available upon request from 
the Wisconsin Department of Public Iustruction» Division for Handicapped Children^ 
Room 126 Langdott Street t Madison WI 53702* 
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Since its iQCuptlon in 1950 » cducatloiuil protrMMing for tht traiiiablc 
acntally rcurdtd has been Initiated in wcmt areas of Wisconsin* Tnese 
programs now serve 2*500 children between the ages of two and twenty. 
The evolving Wisconsin philosophy of public education opportunities for 
all children has placed upon the educational coaplex the responsibility 
for developing instructional procedures and delivery services which will 
Mximlse learning opportunities for all individuals* These activities 
include a broader range of experiences than had been included in the past* 
A review of the literature concerning the characteristics of retarded 
learners indicates that a vide range of abilities do exist* i.e.* physicalt 
social t cognitive • comaunlcative and vocational*^ Specific coabinations 
of these abilities represent a range of individual differences requiring 
specific educational planning. Therefore » the format for presenting the 
scope and sequence of the educational program^ and its corresponding 
curriculuSi^ should allow for flexibility in setting instructional objectives 
for each pupil* These objectives should be based on specific learning 
characteristics » social and vocational competencies t and general ability to 
sake b^vioral adaptations to the environaent at hoaet in school t and in the 
coHMinity* 

The literature also indicates that additional efforts In prograaaing for 
these learners should be extendec to the following areas: 

(1) Stating a clear guiding purpose 

(2) Bstabllshlng agreeaent betveen parents #nd educators regarding values 

2 

A specific review of the literature has not been included at this tlast but 
the reader Is referred to the TenUtlve Bibliography for BASIC LIFE FDNCTIOIIS 
nsnOCnONAL PIOCIAM mOELt avalUble upon request i'roa the Wisconsin Depart* 
aent of Public Instruction t Division for Handicapped Chllc!rent Kooa 727-B9 
126 Ungdpn Street t Midlson 53702« 



(3) Developing a systcnlzedy instructional program progressively scaled 
to achieve necessary life needs 

(4) Introduction of operationally stated objectives based on Intellectumlt 
developmental y social » physical » and vocational characteristics 

(5) Sequencing of objectives through a task analysis approach to 
facilitate evaluation 

(6) Developing stktfvide curriculum guidelines 

Stimulated by findings that further program development for meeting the 
educational needs of the trainable mentally retarded was required » the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, Division for Handicapped Childrent and 
representatives of local educational agencies » developed the following model* 
The model described on the following pages is based on th^'se assumptions; 

(1) Mentally retarded children are manifesting a wide range of 
coping skills in meeting demands and tasks related to their 
life needs* 

(2) Special education is a process which helps the learner 
meet his changing life needs* 

(3) Since special education is a process for affecting changes in 
the learner; then each program should bring about significant 
changes in individual behavior* 

(4) 'Curriculum** refers to what is taught and '^instruction'* to how 
it is taught* Instructional program encompasses both nerms* 

An ^'instructional program*' is planned » and Its focus is on needs* 
Curriculum development is concerned with the selection and 
sequencing of appropriate operationalised objectives to me^'t 
these needs* 

(5) The goals and objectives of a curriculum constitute the ways 
in which parents and educators » according to their values » 
would like to see students develop* 

(6) Stages toward mastery of the curriculum objectives will be 
properly sequenced to best meet the priority needs of the 
learner and assist in ongoing assessment* 

Basic to this model is the concept that children of all levels of reUrdation 

can benefit from a planned sequential and individually appropriate educationftH 

prograsB* 



BASIC DEFINITIONS 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the Wisconsin Basic Life 
Functions Instructional Program Model for the Trainable Mentally 
Retarded » certain terns underlying its development should be clarified • 
The following definitions were obtained from the U.S. Department of 
Healthy Education and Welfare publication entitled ''Standard Terminology 
For Curriculum and Instruction In Local and State School SysteM."^ 

The term instructional program Is defined as th#^ totality of the 
curriculum and its implementation through direct instruction and other 
means. 

The curriculum is considered to encompass the instructional actilrlties 
planned and provided for pupils by the school or school system. The 
curriculum^ therefore » is the planned interaction of pupils vlth 
instructional content , resources, and processes for the attainment of 
educational objectives. 

Figure I illustrates these relationships. It poinU out hov: 

1. educational objectives are derived from identified needs 

2. an organizational arrangement is developed or utilized for 
achieving these objectives 

3. pupils are brought into the environment of this organizational 
arrangement (usually a school) vfaere they interact with the 
content » resources , and processes of instruction. 

In summarizing the difference between the two terms, curriculum and 

instruction, one might consider that the curriculum refers to what is 

taught, and instruction^ to how it is Uught* Ah instructional program 

encompasses both curriculum and instruction* 



Standard Terminology for Curriculum and Instruction in Local and State 
School Systems, SUte Educational Records and Report Series, Handbook VI, 
1970, pp* 3* 
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FIGURE I 

Soae Aspects of Currlculim and Instruction and Their Relationships* 




* Ftom Standard Terminology for Curriculua and Instruction in Local and State School 
Systeu, State Educational Records and Report Series, Handbook VI, 1970, pp.2-3 



Notevorthy in the above discussion of terminology » is that an 
instructional program is planned and that the focus is on identified needs > 
The development of an instructional program is based upon the formulation 
of educational objectives to meet the needs • 

The formulation of objectives for any instructional program can be 
described as a process of moving through descending levels of abstraction. 
Objectives can range from very general goals to quite detailed statements 
which identify the components of these goals and their relationship to 
one another. The major differences in programs can be identified by 
additions of more specific objectives » the limits vhich the educability 
of the children impose on the attainment of the objectives^ and the 
adaptations in instruction needed to attain these objectives. 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODEL 
The Wisconsin Basic Life Functions Instructional Prograta Model 
for retarded learners was initiated as an attempt to devise a framework 
which would assist teachers » parents » administrators » and other pro*- 
fessionals. It will assist in identifying many of the needs of the 
developmentally disabled » providing structure that will relate these 
needs to one another » and providing for further specification and measuremeni; 
of the instructional means to meet these needs. 

The basis for the present model is the Persisting Life Needs approach 

which also forms the framework for the Wisconsin Curriculum for the Educable 

4 5 

Mentally Retarded. * Recognizing Wisconsin's commitment to a specific 
curriculum philosophy and models careful consideration was given to the 
applicability and acceptability of the established twelve Persisting Life 
Needs for the trainable mentally retarded or other developmentally disabled 
children. After extensive review of existing curriculum materials and 
evaluation instruments, some modifications to the twelve need areas were 
found to be necessary. Persisting Life Needs are define as: "Those recurring 
functions required of individuals living in our society; requirements which 
persist throughout the indiviual*8 life. When^adequately met and resolved in 

i 

^Wisconsin Curriculum for the Educable Mentally Retarded » Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction* Bulletin No. 058-7O» 1970. 

^Educable Mentally Retarded refers to an educational classification in mental 
retardation used to describe an individual who» because of subnormal mental 
development Is unable to profit sufficiently from the program of the regular 
elementary school^ but who is considered to have potentialities for develop- 
ment in three areas: 1) educability iu acades^ic subjects of the school at 
a minimum level » 2) educability in social adju^El^ent to a point where he can 
get along independently in the community and» 3) minimal occupational 
adequacies to such a degree that he can later support himself partially or 
totally at the adult level. 

(Klrk» Samtiel A. Educating Exceptional Children ^ Second edition » Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1972.) 
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concerted fashion, these represent the goals and desirable outcomes o£ 

our special education programs."^ 

The twelve BASIC LIFE FUNCTIONS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODEL need areas 

which form the goals and organizational base for the model are: 

1. Learning to Communicate Ideas involves the development of essential 
perceptual and cognitive habits and skills needed to listen, speak, 
read, write, and manipulate concepts. 

2* Learning to Understand One's Self and Get Along with Others Involves the 
essential habits, attitudes, and skills necessary to use social activities 
and customs, to understand and adjust to one's strengths and weaknesses, to 
develop values consistent with our society and to develop the ability to get 
along with others (such as peers, family, groups, authorities, opposite sex, 
strangers, etc.) in social relationships. 

3. Learning to Travel and Move About involves the acquisition of the essential 
habits, attitudes, and locomotor skills necessary for transporting one's self 
in home, in school, and in the neighborhood, within the city, and to distant 
places. 

^« Learning to Adapt and Function in One's Physical Environment involves 
the essential habits, attitudes, and skills necessary in using tools 
and mechanical equipment and in understanding and adjusting to the 
physical environment. 

5. Learning to Keep Healthy involves the essential habits, attitudes, 

and skills necessary for developing and maintaining the body through nutrition 
physical fitness, personal care, and skills necessary for the prevention 
and treatment of illness. 

6* Learning to Live Safely involves the essential habits, attitudes, and skills 
necessary for safety in play, in work, in locomotion, and in emergency. 

7* Learning to Contribute to One*s Financial ilaintenance involves the essential 
habits, skills, attitudes necessary to be an adjusted worker, including 
the essentials of budgeting and handling money. 

8* Learning, to Assist in Homemaking involves the essential habits and skills for 
maintaining a houde and feeding and clothing oneself. 

9* Learning to Appreciate Material Values involves developing attitudes 
and values necessary to appreciate one's own properties and the 
property of others. 



Wisconsin Curriculum for the Educable Mentally Retarded, Wisconsiu Department 
of Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 058-^70. 1970. 
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10. Learning Good Use of Leisure Time Involves the essential habits, attitudes 
and skills necessary for locating and utilizing desirable sources of 
recreation. 

L earning to Apprec i ate. Create, and Enlov Beauty Involves the essential 
habits, attitudes and skills necessary to express oneself through crafts, 
art, and dancing. 

12. Learning t o be a More Reliable Citizen Involves the essential habits, 
fkllls, and attitudes necessary to understand and participate In the 
democratic process and to exercise one's rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities as a citizen. 

It should be noted that the twelve Persisting Life Needs focus most 
specifically on the partlcuUr knowledge and skills needed by the Individual 
for Independence In basic life functions In adulthood. Not all learners 
will master all levels of a Persisting Life Needs Program. However, each 
Individual should have the opportunity to reach his highest possible 
attainment as he learns to cope effectively with comnon demands of living 
In our society. 

As children develop, they experience a more complex and expanding 
world. They can be observed to gain both depth and breadth of coping skills 
through training and experience. This model, then, is based on the view 
that the learner is multi-dimensional and that his learning expands along 
various developmental continuums at any given time. Implicit in its design 
is that the identified twelve Per sisting Ufe Needs are not mutually exclusive . 
These needs expand in scope as the learner becomes more experienced and 
knowledgeable. 

An inverted cone was selected to graphically represent how the instruc- 
tional model takes into consideration the multi-dimensional aspects of child 
development. Initially, infants have relatively few behaviors and skills 
available to deal with their environment. Their life space and the correspond- 
ing dcsMiids made upon that are relatively constricted and narrow in scope. 



The Instructional program, therefore, initially includes only the most 
self-centered, familiar, and concrete experiences and behaviors related 
to the young infant. Use of a cone to graphically represent the ever 
expanding world of the individual, presents us with an opportunity to 
show both depth and breadth of these experiences* 

A crucial element in this model Is that the instructional program 
must allow for entry at any point. Thus, the needs of an older, more 
severely retarded individual might be vieved as being toward the apex 
of the cone. Scope of educational programming should broaden for this 
individual as he develops and becomes more skillful. Figure II represents 
this development and scope of programming as vertical and horizontal 
arrous respectively. Figure II also represents the educational world of the 
learner as divided into twelve slices which form the twelve Persisting Life 
Needs described on pages 8 and 9* 

A variety of behaviors and coaplexities of functions were considered 
in the development of the model* The instructional program within the 
model considers various social and cognitive developmental continuums 
such as: 

Passive Interaction -Active Interaction 

One Behavior ^Kany Behaviors 



These continuums are also represented in Figure II as er/«;et\ling upward 
from the apex of the cone* 

There are essentially three dimensions to this modele They arm defined 
as scope, sequence, and organisatione 



Pew Interests 

Short Term View - 

Lack of Self Awareness - 
Learning Through Concrete 



'Awareness and Control 
'Learning Through Symbolic 
Representation 
Social Independence 



Many Interests 
'Long Term View 



Social Dependence 
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FIGURE II 
The Instructional Program Model 



The Twelve Persisting Life Needs 
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Scope - is represented in the horizontal plane, reaching out froa the 
developMntal axis. It refers to the selection of knowledge, 
facts, sidlls, and generalizations vhlch should be encoapassed 
by the Instructional prograa In teras of the life space of th^ 
retarded. Scope Is ever expanding in this model as the individual 
matures and his Interests and experiences broaden. 

Sequence - is represented in the vertical plan<«, aligned with the 

dcvelopmenUl axis. It is the o rder in which proposed concepts, 
learnings, and experiences of each Persisting Life Need are to be 
developed. In this model, sequence is based upon chronological 
and mental age, maturity, prerequisite skills, needs, and societal 
demands. 

Organization - refers to the unified whole, the sr.ruc6ural framework which 
provides the format or arrangement for integrating the content, 
resources, and processes of instruction. In this model, organization 
is based on established, eopirically defined Persisting Ufe Needs, 
expanding in complexity throughout the life of the learner and 
represented as twelve sections of the cone. 

Program construction as represented in this model, can be considered 

to be a process of moving through a hierarchy of needs. From twelve very 

general statements, which represent long range needs, more immediate needs 

are identified. These needs are stated in terms of instructional goals 

and objectives: Mch level being a more specific statement than the 

preceedlng level. Within the hierarchy, these levels are identified as 

Persisting Life Need, Content Area, Curriculum Item, and Developmental 

Uvel. 

As represented by the cone in Figure III, Persisting Life Needs are 
divided into component skills and processes called content areas. Hastery 
of these individual facts and processes in sequence leads toward meeting the 
long range ne^. For purposes of this model. Content Area has been defined 
as a body of skills, processes, concepts, and values related to specific 
human activities and experiences which comprise the substance of aiqr 
Persisting Life Need. As with all Persisting Life Needs, each content area 
expands from the maturatlonal axis to illustrate the expanding experiences 
of the learner as development progresses. Content areas represent the second 
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step/level c£ specif Idty in the organisation of the aodal. 

Figure III also shows how each content area is further divided into 
curriculua itcas. K Curriculua Iten . for purposes of the aodel, has been 
defined as an identification of short range objectives, each with a six 
level developaencal scale. Learners work through activities at each of 
the six levels. Successful coapletion at each of the six sub-objective 
levels leads to ultlouite aastery of the short range objective described 
in the curriculua itm, Curriculua iteas represent the third step/level 
of specificity, in the organisation of the aodel. 

As the learner progresses through the Persisting Ufa Deeds, his 
attaiment and expansion of coapeteneies can be cheeked at any of six develop- 
aental levels within a chosen curriculua itm. It should be eBphasised, 
however, that within the aodtl, these levels are not discrate steps, but 
represent approxlaations of progressions toward aastery of s curriculua itea. 

For purposes of this aodel, Develoaaenul Uvel la defined as points 
along the aaturational continuua at which sUble f eras of a desired Inter- 
aedlate behavior Is well jt^ubllshed. That is,, when the learner has passed 
through all of the developaentiil levels, it can be said that the learner 
has achieved 'aastery' of the given iiklll or concept. Developaentiil levels, 
e^i used in this aodel, represent arbitrary 'allestones' placed at aapirically 
deteralned points. The points are those at which noticeable change appears 
in the lesrner's aehievcMMnt of sub-skill behaviors. 

In this aodel, developaental levels are assigned nuabars one through . 
six. For aany tasks. Level 2 behavior asy be bdiavior that raquiraa aastery 
of several coaponent skills. Therefore, it is necessary to detemlae readiness 
needs of Individual learners If they are not functioning at Laval 2. Other 
curriculua Itcaa, each with a six level scale, asy be necessary readiness 
skills. ' For exaaple, a curriculua itea pertaining to the task of buttoning 
•ay not be an appropriate selection if the Indivldoal has not yet aastered 
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basic perceptual sotor skllla. Vlaualt reach - grasp - release end listeaing 
activities are only a fev of the possible prerequisites to the task of 

buttoning* 

General guidelines for behavior at each of the six levels are listed 
below. ^ It should be reMsbered that level divisions are not discrete steps » 
but represent develotwmital milestones toward mastery of a particular task. 



Developmental Level Behavior Characteristics 

1 Lacks skills t abilities ^ and/or attitudes 

for beginning instruction on that Item. 

2 Indicates initial interest or curiosity 

In some way and is beginning to attend 

to the item task. Showing first attempts 
at imitating part of the desired behavior. 

3 Shows Interest and attends consistently 

to task. Imitates total motor sequence. 
Kay show inconsistent command of part 
of mem behavior. 



4 Kay Initiate usk. Shows consistent 

mai^tery tf part of required item behavior. 

5 Initiates Usk. Displays all of desired 

item b^vlors though some inconsistently. 

6 Initiates task and applies skill/concepts 

approprl4itely in all situations. Demonstrates 
mastery and consistency. 



k more thorough discussion of the use of these guidelines can be found in 
the next section^ ^'Organisation of the Curriculum.*' 
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ORCAMIZATION OP THE CDRRICUUM 
This curriculua organises th« cltMnts of inatruetloiial content, 
rMourcM, and procMsas into a flaxibla guida for usa In aaatlng tha Ufa 
naeds of tha trainable aantally retarded. The nurriculus la conatrueted to 
■ove the learner through a hierarchy of objactivea to ultiaata coapetence 
in Meting theae life needs. The fonat of the guide is intended to aerve 
aa a functional aaaassaent and record keeping instruaent to aid individual 
progtraMing._. 

Baaic to content aalection within this curriculum is the long range 
educational goal of developing a healthy, raaponslbla eoaavnity aaaber. 
Skilla and concepts considered appropriate to aeeting the long tern 
educational goala are collected froa coaaon life experiences. Content ia 
organised into twelve life need areas, each rapreaenting knowledge and 
akilla that will be nee.:^4 throughout one*s life. These Persistins Life 
Needs are the aoet aeneral atateaenta of deeired outcoae of inatruction . 
They are aeneral |oala in the ^jective hierarchy . 

Each Peraisting Ufa Meed can be viewed as a aegaant of a whole. All 
twelve need areaa aodel an individual'a total world. Each Peraisting Life 
Meed ineludea a category of life aituationa, aucb as keeping hasltlqr, 
keeping aafe, c n na un t esting with others, etc., froa which to draw eosaen 
aituaclons to be aodeled in thct elassrooa. The twelve need' rjreas overlap 
ainee aost life aituatioas daaand coping and problea-aolviag skills froa 
several areaa. Thus, for adueatieni |] rllMlH f' theae frbitrarv need araaa 
iaolata a mmii^ »K-.> yfl^-^^y fxeluaive aet of aituatlona. 
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Currieulwn contMt contain? • ••Itetion of cohmci cituatloxw that 
indivlduala vlll taeountar within uach naad araa. No Paralating Life 
Read atataaant autoaatically bringa to Mind one apecific group of ia~ 
roon aetivitiaa. Daciaiona ragarding which topiea to itieluda occur at 
tha next laval of organization, th6 content araa. (To review. Content 
Are*, la defined aa a body of akllla, proceaaaa, concepta, end valuea, 
related to apecific huaan aetivitiaa and experiencea which coaprlae the 
aubatatfca of any Paraiatlng Ufa Need.) Concent Areaa repreaent aoderate 
range educational objactlvea. They are interacdlate objectlvea between 
Peralating Life Needa and Currlculua Itaaa. 

Figure IV llluatrataa a aaaple of Content Area atataaenta for 
Paraiatlng Life Need - Learnlat to Keep Healthy . Notice tha flrat identified 
Content Area - To Develop And Maintain Skilla Of Draaaina OniieU ,* It will be 
uaed an an exaaple in the following flgurea to illuatrate the next level 
of organization in the curriculua. 

Although Co>;tent Areaa, auch aa thoae ahown in Figure IV, focua on 
noaded alcilla or inf oraation, the atataaenta are atlll too general to uaa 
for developing apecific claaarooa aetivitiaa. Each Content Araa ia further 
analyzed for coaponent akllla and inforaati'on. Thaae coaponenta than bacoaa 
the Curriculua Itaaa. To review, a Cu rriculua Itaa ia an identification of 
abort range objectivea, each with a aix^level devclopaenfuil acale. Each itaui 
repreaanta the third atap/lavel of apaeificity in tha organization of the 
curriculua.' It ia froa thaae abort range objactlvea- that claaarooa aetivitiaa 
are designed and prograaa la obaervcd. 

*A llating of poaaible content areaa for each of the twelve Peralating Life 
Needs can be frcad in the accoapaiqring publication entitled Foaaible Content 
Areaa for ia,^laaantation of the BASIC LIFE FUNCTIONS ZNSTKUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODEL. 
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FIGURE IV - 
Sample Content Area Statements 

PLN: LEARNING TO KEEP HEALTmr 

Content Areas - To Develop And Maintain: 

1. Skills Of- Dressing Oneself. 

2. Skills Of Proper Clothing Care. 

3. Necessary Skills For Personal Cleanliness And A Ukll-Groomed Appearance. 

4. Appropriate Eating Habits. 

5. Fundamental Non~Locoaotor Patterns. 

6. Fundamental Locomotor Patterns. 

7. Physical Fitness. 

8. Illness Prevention Habits 
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Learners work through six levels of activities for each curriculum item. 
Developmental Levels, it should be remembered, are points along the maturational 
continuum at which stable forms of a desired intermediate behavior develop. 
Each level represents arbitrary 'milestones' placed at empirically determined 
points. The points are those at which noticeable change appears in the learner's 
achievement of sub-skill behaviors. When the learner has passed through all 
of the developmental levels for a particular curriculum item, it can be said 
that he has achieved 'mastery' of the given skill or concept. 

Figure V illustrates a sample of three Curriculum Items for PLN: Learning 
to Keep Healthy; Content Area, To Develop And M ainta in Skills Of Dressing Oneself . 
Notice the item "Buttons ' as it will be used as an example in the following 
illustration for discussions of developmental levels. 

General guidelines for the developmental levels of each of the items is 
reviewed below. 



Developmental Level 
1 



4 
5 
6 



Behavior Characteristi cs 

Lacks skills, abilities, and/or attitudes 
required for beginning instruction on that 
item. 

Indicates initial interest or curiosity 
in some way and is beginning to attend 
to the item task. Shoving first attempts 
at Imitating part of the desired behavior. 

Shows interest and attends consistently 
to task. Imitates total motor sequence. 
May show inconsistent command of part 
of item behavior. f 

May initiate task. Shows consistent 
maiitery of part of required item behavior. 

Initiates task. Displays all of desired 
lt:ett behaviors through some inconsistently. 

Initiates task and applies skill/concepts 
appropriately in all situations. Demonstrates 
mastery and consistency. 
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It should be emphasized here that there may be many prerequisite skills to 
developmental level number two of any item. These readiness skills should be 
developed before advancing to the second level of the curriculum item. Perceptual 
motor handicaps or physical impairments may also limit the choice of items for 
a particuL^.r individual. For any individual, then, certain need areas of the 
curriculum, such as ''Learning to Communicate Ideas'' will receive more emphasis 
than others. Thus, the sequence of the curriculum is based on individual need 
and teacher selection. 

For example, "Buttons** may not be an appropriate curriculum item for an 
individual who has not yet mastered basic perceptual motor skills which are 
fundamental to the second level of this item. One of many prerequisite skills 
is that of Visual Tracking , a curriculum item found in Content Area - To 
Devel op Visual Perception Skills > Persisting Life Need, Learning to Communicate 
Ideas* Figure VI illustrates this example prerequisite item to the buttoning 
task. 

FIGURE VI 

Example Prerequisite Curriculum Item to Level II 
Of Curriculum Item ''Buttons'! 





1* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Visual 




Fixates on 


Fixates on 


Follows a 


Converges 


Visually 




an object 


two or more 


moving 


eyes on a 


attends to 


Tracking 




for a few 


objects for 


object 


slowly 


the task he 




seconds 


a period 


readily for 


moving 


Is performing 








of a few 


a period of 


object 








seconds 


a few seconds 







*Lack8 skills, abilities, and/or attitudes required for beginning instruction on 
that item. 

In the sequence of events, and activities that lead to mastery of an item 
and to independence in its application, level divisions represent points where 
a noticeable accomplishment toward t:he objective behavior takes place. For each 
curriculum item thcsse points are designated by descriptions of general behavior. 
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BUTTONS 



The behavior description at each level serves two purposes: 1) It provides 
an Informal 3tandard against which to measure the learner^s developing behavior. 
Even though each learner progresses at his own pace and In his unique style* 
progress can be documented by noting behavior that approximates the suggested 
standard. 2) The behavior description can serve as a short term educational 
godl to assist In the development of Instructional units. By noting desired 
behavior at the next level» a teacher can focus her instructional efforts toward 
assisting the learner in developing the needed skills and providing appropriate 
practice for stabilizing the emerging skills. 

Figure VII gives an example of the Developmental Level descriptions 
for the Curriculum Item» ''Buttons'* which was also used to illustrate the format 
of the curriculum in Figure V. For this item» the first behavior expected from 
the learner is that of completing part of the task with assistance. The next 
level shows the learner completing part of the task with verbal direction only» 
and accomplishing the remainder of the task with the assistance of the teacher 
or parent. This change from physical to verbal assistance^ represents a change 
in the direction of skill development and independence. Therefore* the change 
is progress. From one level to another* learning activities and appropriate 
practice guide the learner to achieve the successive levelo 

FIGURE VXI 

Example of Developmental Level Descriptions 

1* 2 _ 3 4 5 6. 



Grasps buttonr 
hole with one 
hand with assis- 
tance; pushes 
button into 
buttonhole with 
assistance* 
requires adult 
to pull button 
completely 
through hole 



Grasps button 
and buttonhole 
and pushes into 
hole with, 
verbal direc- 
tion; alternates 
grasp; with 
assistance* 
pulls, button 
through hole 
with assistance 



Grasps button 
and button- 
hole* pushes 
button into 
hole* alter- 
nates grasp 
and pulls 
button 
through hole 
with verbal 
direction 



Grasps 

button 
and button- 
hole* pushes 
button into 
hole* alter- 
nates grasp 
and pulls 
button 
through 
hole with- 
out super- 
vision 



Buttons 
all sizes 
and shapes 
on all 
types of 
clothing 
without 
super- 
vision 



*Lacks skills* abilities* and/or attitudes required for begiiming instruction on that item. 
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In the guide, each curriculum item will have a skill description, a list 
of prerequisite skills, and a list of activities and resources to assist the 
teacher in planning as shown in Figure VIII. The skill description more 
specifically defines the behaviors or skills necessary to attaiu mastery of 
each level. These descriptions and activities are also Intended to assist 
the teacher in designing instructional procedures to best meet the needs of 
individual students. For purposes of illustration, the activitiec, listed in 
this example have been condetised, but for many items there could be an extensive 
listing of such activities and materials. 

Since individualization of instruction is a necessary component of the 
educational program for retarded children, evaluation is by no means a static 
principle, but rather an ongoing process :^crvin; many needs on a day-by-day 
basis. For this reason alone, a comprehensive record keeping system should 
be maintained to evaluate individual progress. Thus, an assessment Instrument 
serves the following objectives: 

1. Provides a pre-instructional assessment of a child ^s educational 
attainment. 

2. Identifies particular curriculum content area deficiencies which will 
assist the teacher in organizing the most comprehensive and relevant 
instructional program for the learner. 

3. Provides the teacher with a convenient method of record-keeping for 
measuranent of learner achievement, identification of additional 
educational needs and communication of this information to other 
professionals, teachers and to parents. 

Figures IXa, IXb, and X illustrate the use of this guide for assessment 

purposes. Figures IXa and IXb show two options for use of a form to assess the 

current instructional progrw. Figure IXa is an Illustration of one student being 

assessed on selected items within the curriculum; Figure IXb shows many students 

being assessed on one item within the curriculum. Figure X Is intended to assess 

the progress of a student in one particular content area of the curriculum. Both 

of these forms can be used for assessing achievement from when a student enters the 
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FIGURE IXa 

Current Instructional Program Assessment 
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FIGURE IXb 

Current: Instructional Program AsseasMcnt 
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FIGURE X 



Content Area Assessment 



Pereisting Life Need: Learning to Keep Healthy 

Content Area: To Develop And Maintain Skills Of Dressing Oneself 

„ Nane 

n 

'I DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS 



I 




Progress can be followed and illustrated graphically with this assessment instrument for any 
chosen content areas of the curriculum. For each student such a set of evaluation profiles 
aids programming and record keeping. (0) - PRE-INSTROCTION, (X) - FIRST-EVALUATION 
(*) - SECOND-EVALUATION. The use of 0, X, and * is one way of identifying evaluations. 
The teacher may wish to use other methods such as colors or letters. 
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program as well as a record keeping Instniment for periodic checks of 

progress.* While the form illustrated in Figures IXa and IXb can be used for 
current assessaent of progress » the form illustrated in Figure X can pro- 
vide updated profiles of the child's learning progress over several months 
or years in particular areas of the curriculum 

In addition to measuring entry skills and learning achievement » 
systematic evalu&tion of the child *s skills can assist the teacher in 
identifying instructional priorities* Periodic re^evaluation and goal oriented 
teaching keeps the teacher constantly aware of «^ich objectives, or parts of 
objectives » the learner has mastered » and thus» assists the teacher to tailor 
the individual's program by careful selection of curriculum content* The 
teacher can also develop additional objectives to neet the specific educational 
needs of her students* 

This program assessment instrument is not intended to serve ea e 
single record keeping system for pupil progress* It is intended to 
supplement established procedures si d provide a common basis for programs 
not presently recording such progress in a systematic manner* 

In summary » the curriculum is organized around a hierarchy of objectives* 

The most general objective is the Persisting Life Need followed by content 

area, curricultim item, and developmental levels within the curriculum item* 

When the student masters each curriculum item and thent content area, he 

becomea more skilled in the activities that relate to achiatving independence 

in each Persisting Life Need* To aid the teacher in programming and to assist 

her in record keeping, this guide also includes e functional assessment instrument* 

*These forms are contained in the accompanying publication. Possible Content 
Areas for the BASIC LIFE FUNCTIONS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM MODEL* 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

This section is concerned with the projected plens of Implementing 
the program described in the previous sections. These plans are both 
long range and short range in nature and must be considered tentative in 
light of the many contingencies upon which they arc based. 

The ultimate goal of this program model is to improve the learning 
of the mentally retarded. A major activity toward this end is the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive curriculum containing the following components: 
twelve Persisting Life Needs » each with identified Content Areas « Curriculum 
Items, Prerequisite Skill Descriptions » Suggested Activities* and Resource 
Material. Field testing will be necessary to determine appropriateness and 
sequence of identified content, as well as content to be developed in the 
future. Items will no doubt be omitted » revised, and added as their relevance 
to the needs of the trainable mentally retarded is assessed. 

Development and field testing of portions of the curriculum will involve 
xhe cooperative efforts of many special educators throughout the state. While 
one limitation of curriculum development is in modification and revision of 
written material; distribution of portions of the curriculum should assist 
development and field testing and enable r:ipid feedback to and from the fie:id. 
Adaptation of the contents to local programs will provide the necessary fir:St 
stage for Implementation. 

As ttach need area is completed, it can serve as an Individual assessmt^nt 
instrument for use in statewide programs. A separate listing of all twe2v>i 
Persisting Life Heeds , Content Areas, and Curriculum Items in an easy to use 
format should assist teachers in ongoing evaluations. A teacher will ultlmiitely 
have in her classroom twelve separate sections of the curriculum. Each section 
will contain this index and forms for individual assessment. Profiles can be 
kepc for each student during the course of the year and for following yearj. 
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The Inplementation of the program model described within this draft 
will be assisted by a Title VI-B State Project funded for the 1972-73 
school year. Activities include the establishment of an advisory committee, 
the distribution and revision of this draft, and the development of a 
statewide network for continuing production and refinement of the curriculum. 

A five member advisory committee will serve as the most direct source 
of guidance in implementing this model. Theas members were selected from 
a larger committee comprised primarily of participants in a Title VI-D 
institute concerning programs for the trainable mentally retarded held in 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, in August, 1972. 

All recipients of this draft are asked to assist in evaluating its 
contents. A questionnaire will be used for this purpose. All Wisconsin 
teachers of the trainable mentally retarded, administrators, supervisors 
of these programs, and participants at the Elkhorn conference wUl receive 
a copy. The information obtained wUl be used to revise these Initial 
efforts and modify the ongoing development of the curricmlum. 

An open invitation is extended to any district or individual who would 
like to assist in developing materials for this project. The procedures 
for active involvement can be obtained by contacting the state supervisor 
for the mentally retarded for your area. Inservice programs by staff of the 
Division for Handicapped Children, and the "Bureau" Memorandum, will also 
be utilized to communicate project activities In the future as development 
p rogresses . 
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